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The purpose of this study has been to evaluate the useful- 
ness of the Healy Pictorial Completion Test II in the work of the 
mental hygiene clinic at juvenile correctional institutions. 


THE TEST 


This test is composed of a series of eleven pictures (one of 
which is for demonstration) which represents a sequence of situ- 
ations or events occuring during a day in the life of the boy who 
is depicted in each picture. These must be completed by 
selections of a small illustration, sixty of which accompany 
the test. The ten test pictures represent situations planned to 
be of various degrees of difficulty of solution. 

It is, therefore, a performance test, non-verbal in character. 
Healy (6) says, “Surely the capacity for putting two and two 
together in the realm of thought, the ability to turn things over 
in the mind, to rationalize about perceptual material with what 
may be drawn from the ideational and other memory stores of 
the mind is of the very essence of intelligence and of great im- 
portance in civilization.” Further, he says, “The most common 
failures, then, are directly perceptual and inferential in char- 
acter, involving faulty observation or faulty reasoning concern- 
ing objects and phenomena universally known.” And further, 
“The difficulty of the problem comes in rationalizing the value 
of each whole situation, of the worth of the various elements 
and of the cut-out objects (the store of ideas) as possible solu- 


1 The author is indebted to Dr. J. Q. Holsopple whose interest in the clinical pos- 
sibilities of the test, especially with reference to juvenile delinquents in New Jersey in- 
stitutions, was the immediate incentive for the making of this study. 

The co-operation of Miss Marian Derrick, in accumulating the data and in general 
encouragement is also gratefully acknowledged. 
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tions in the given situation—and this is apperception.” And 
again, “The powers that this test in some measure gauges are 
certainly those allied with better human achievement.” 

The chief purpose of the first examination is to determine 
general mental level, to discover capacities or disabilities, to 
“size the boy up” as to type and personality make-up. The 
second examination is primarily a check on the boy’s adjustment 
to the course of training to which he has been assigned. The 
purpose of the third examination is to determine the capacity 
of the boy, now presumably well adjusted, to resume life at 
large. In conducting these examinations various techniques and 
tests have been in use, among them the Healy Pictorial Com- 
pletion Test II. 


Worthington (8) says that this test has always been con- 
sidered one of special ability and that he is inclined to agree. 
He also points out its low correlation with Binet and its fairly 
regular distribution. Bronner (3) regards it as the best single 
test for the study of apperceptive ability, that is, the ability to 
“size up” a situation. Perry (7) in her study with feeble- 
minded, found this test a measure of social adjustment since 
those feeble-minded subjects who did well on the test were more 
able to succeed socially than those who failed on it. Doll (4) 
regarded it as a special ability test and used it as such in clinical 
practice in New Jersey correctional institutions. 

The routine of the psychological clinic at the State Home 
for Boys at Jamesburg, New Jersey, requires that each boy be 
examined at least three times during his residence at the in- 
stitution. The first examination is made about a month after 
his admission, at which time the psychologist must determine the 
level and nature of the program he will recommend for the boy. 
This is the period of initial classification; after a residence of 
five or six months another examination is made, at which time 
the psychologist must determine what changes, if any, he will 
recommend for the boy’s program. This is the period of re- 
classification. Finally, the time of parole draws near and 
another examination is made so that the psychologist may de- 
termine what recommendation to make concerning the suitability 
of the boy for parole. 

It seemed desirable to have some sort of objective measure 
of each boy’s social intelligence at the time of his reclassification 
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and for this reason the abbreviated Vineland Adjustment Score 
Card was adopted (5). But a measure of ability to evaluate 
practical situations was also needed. For this use the Healy 
II seemed particularly well adapted. It is described, as noted 
above, as a test of ability to put two and two together in the 
realm of practical life. It was, therefore, incorporated in the 
program of every examination for reclassification at Jamesburg. 


THE DATA 


The following analysis is based on 563 boys, tested consec- 
utively. The subjects vary as to life age and mental condition, 
as shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 
Distribution of Subjects by Life Ages 
Life Age 7 8 9 10 11 12 18 14 15 16 17 18 19 Total 
Normal 1112 2 #36 60 66 93116 73 20 2 1 505 
Feeble-minded 1241714318 9 8 8 58 


Other variables, such as racial stock, school grade, intelli- 
gence level and length of residence at the institution, were not 
studied separately. Boys of normal intelligence have been 
considered in a different category than that of the feeble-minded. 


RESULTS WITH NORMAL Boys 


Healy scores. Table 2 shows the scores obtained by the 
normal boys on this test, arranged to show the median and 
quartiles for each age group. It will be noted that the medians 
progress by irregular amounts to 16 years. Years 10 and 11 are 
not well differentiated. Likewise, the scores from year 12 to 15 
are very similar. 


TABLE 2 
Healy Scores for Normal Boys 
Life Age 9 10 11 #12 18 «#=$14 1 1 «17 
Upper Quartile 55 58 62 66 68 70 72 74 60 
Median 32 45 48 #55 57 458 58 #63 #«48 
Lower Quartile 8 32 36 41 48 47 47 47 40 


Adult level of achievement. A notable feature of the data 
is the large amount of achievement at adult level, as obtained by 
comparison with the standard norms. The number and per cent 
of adult scores is given in Table 3. 
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TABLE 3 
Adult Scores Obtained by Normal Boys 
Life Age 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 Tota 
Frequency 0041 2 6 18 20 30 39 28 3 1 =O 143 
Per cent 00 8 8 16 21 30 32 33 38 15 50 0 28 


Quality of responses. An important point in scoring a 
subject’s reaction to this test is the scatter in the quality of the 
ten completions. The qualities are four in number: correct 
solution, good solution, poor solution, and absurd solution. 
The correct solutions are those which are given the maximum 
score in the key. Good solutions are given values between zero 
and the maximum, poor solutions are scored zero and absurd sol- 
utions are those which are scored minus. A tabulation of the 
average scatter for each age group shows practically no differen- 
tiation according to age. The preponderance of correct and 
good scores for the normal subjects grouped as older and 
younger is given in Table 4. 


TABLE 4 
Quality of Response for Normal Boys 
Group Correct Good Poor Absurd 
Older boys (13 to 19) 5 4 5 5 
Younger boys (7 to 12) 4 4 1 1 


The average older boy presented one unsatisfactory and 
nine satisfactory solutions, while the average younger boy 
presented two unsatisfactory and eight satisfactory solutions. 


Correlation with adjustment scores. Since the Healy II is 
said to be a test of social adaptability, it is desirable to discover 
any evidence of possible relationship between success in the test 
and social adjustment as measured by the abbreviated Vineland 
Adjustment Score Card. 

One hundred and twenty-four boys of the 505 in this study 
had been given adjustment ratings by their cottage masters. 
These adjustment scores ranged from 10 to 35 points, the me- 
dian score being 25, with an interquartile range of 10 points. In 
other words, the average score ranged from 20 to 30 points. 
The range of scores for the institution as a whole is from 8 to 
36 with a median score of 25 and an interquartile range of 9 
points, the average range being from 20 to 29. This group of 
124, then, is typical of the entire institution group. 
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The Healy scores made by this group ranged from 1 to 96 
with a median score of 60 and an interquartile range of 24 
points, or an average range from 45 to 69. The range of scores 
for the 505 normal cases of this study was from minus 16 to 
96 with a median score of 58 and an interquartile range of 26 
points, an average range from 42 to 68. This group of 124 is, 
therefore, fairly typical of the entire group of 505 cases. 

Using the unlike sign method of correlation,? we have, as 
shown in Table 5, a relationship between Healy score and ad- 
justment score of R=.07. This cannot be regarded as evidence 
that good apperceptive capacity, as revealed in the Healy I, 
results in good social adjustment as defined by this score card. 


TABLE 5 


Correlation between Healy II and Adjustment Scores 
(Normal Boys) by Method of Unlike Signs 





Minus minus Minus plus 
33 
30 32 
Plus minus Plus plus 





Analysis of the test items. To interpret the scores it is 
necessary to discover where the strategic spots of the test lie. 
Table 5 shows the frequencies expressed in per cents, with which 
either correct or absurd solutions were given. 


TABLE 6 
Per cent of Correct and Absurd Solutions for Each Picture 
Item 1 3 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Correct 74 36 20 16 60 60 79 2 8s 19 
Absurd 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 2 5 0 


This table shows that Item 9 was correctly solved in 84 per 
cent and Item 7 was correctly solved in 79 per cent of all the 
cases. Item 8 elicited most of the absurd solutions (23 per cent 
of the cases). There were also a significant number of absurd 
solutions to Item 3. 


Comparison with Healy’s norms. The following table com- 
pares the median scores of the Jamesburg boys with Healy’s 
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published norms, which were based on 1542 unselected, normal 
children. This shows a consistent inferiority of median per. 
formance in the Jamesburg group. 


TABLE 7 
Comparative Median Performance of Delinquents 


Life Age 9 10 11 12 18 #+%144 #15 ©«614%¢@«7% 
Healy’s Medians 37 47 54 55 58 62 64 66 65 
Jamesburg Medians 32 45 48 55 57 58 58 63 48 

Again considering adult scores, we find that Healy’s group 
of 1542 cases showed 36 per cent reacting at adult level, while 
only 28 per cent of our 505 cases reached this level. The life age 
median of our subjects was 14 years, while that of Healy’s group 
was 12.6. This again reveals the decided inferiority of our group 
of delinquent boys. 


It is of interest to compare the per cents of correct 
solutions made by our 505 boys with the per cents of correct 
solutions for the same pictures made by the group of 1542 cases 
upon which Healy based his published norms. The results 
appear in Table 8. The picture number appears in the top row, 
under this appears the per cent of correct solutions found by 
Healy. 


TABLE 8 
Comparative Performance of Delinquents on Test Items. 


Item 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Healy data 73 42 37 2 60 44 79 29 8 338 
Jamesburg data 74 36 20 #16 «6 50 79 %2 8 19 
Difference +1 -6 -17 7 0 +6 0 -4 -1 -l4 


From this it may be noted that the boys of our study fall 
below the published norms in 6 of the 10 cases. That is to say, 
they are decidedly inferior in their ability to make correct solu- 
tions. 


RESULTS WITH FEEBLE-MINDED Boys 


Healy scores. The scores obtained by feeble-minded sub- 
jects are presented in Table 9, showing medians and quartiles 
for each age group. It will be noted that the medians increase 
but slightly with age. 





2 wer Guy Montrose. Manual of Mental and Physical Tests. Baltimore, War- 
ork, 1914, pp. 50-51. 


wick and 
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TABLE 9 
Healy Scores for Feeble-Minded Boys 
Life Age 12 13 14 15 16 
Upper quartile 48 50 55 49 60 
Median 40 44 46 47 48 
Lower Quartile 36 35 43 43 38 
Median Mental Age 9.4 9.8 10.0 10.0 10.2 


Adult level of achievement. The number and per cent who 
reach the adult level of achievement is shown in Table 10. 


TABLE 10 
Adult Scores Obtained by Feeble-Minded Boys 
Life age 12 13 14 15 16 Total 
Frequency 0 1 1 1 2 5 
Per cent 0 7 8 11 25 9 


Quality of responses. The feeble-minded scattered slightly 
more in quality of response than did the normal boys, as is 
shown in Table 11. 


TABLE 11 
Quality of Response for Feeble-Minded Group 
Group Correct Good Poor Absurd 
Younger boys 3 4 1 2 
Older boys 4.5 3.5 1 1 


Correlation with adjustment score. Of the 58 boys in this 
group, 30 have been given adjustment ratings. The adjustment 
scores ranged from 11 to 33, with a median score of 26 and an 
interquartile range of 8 points, the average range being from 22 
to 30. The range of scores for the institution as a whole is from 
8 to 36, with median score of 25 and an interquartile range of 9 
points, the average range being from 20 to 29. This group of 
30 is, then, fairly typical of the entire institution group. 

The Healy scores made by these 30 subjects ranged from 
minus 2 to plus 80. The median score is 43 with an interquartile 
range of 20 points and the average range is from 33 to 53. The 
range of scores made by 55 feeble-minded subjects of this study 
is from minus 22 to 80 with a median score of 45 and an inter- 
quartile range of 10 points which is an average range from 40 
to 50. This group of 30 is, therefore, fairly typical of the entire 
group of 58 feeble-minded cases. 
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Using the method of unlike signs, Table 12 shows that the 
correlation between Healy score and adjustment score is R=12. 
This does not suggest much positive relationship. 


TABLE 12 


Correlation between Healy II and Adjustment Scores 
(Feeble-Minded Boys) by Method of Unlike Signs 





Minus Minus Minus Plus 
8 7 
7 8 

Plus Minus Plus Plus 





Analysis of the test items. The pictures which received the 
most correct solutions were Items 1, 5 and 9. Those receiving 
the most absurd solutions were Items 3 and 8. In this respect 
the normal and the subnormal boys reacted similarly. 


SUMMARY 


1. Some investigators feel that success in the Healy Pic- 
torial Completion Test II correlates with social adjustment. 
Others regard it as a test of special ability. It is probably not a 
test of intelligence level. 

2. There is a limited relationship between Healy score and 
life age in either normal or feeble-minded subjects. While the 
progression of the median scores gives the impression that ability 
on the test increases with age, the interquartile ranges in each 
year overlap so heavily that in no case does a 25 percentile score 
rise higher than a 75 percentile score of any other age level. 

3. In this group one case in four reacted to the test at 
adult level. 

4. In point of quality of reaction, the typical boy of this 
study presented 9 satisfactory solutions out of the 10 sought by 
the test. 

5. There appears to be no important correlation between 
success in the test and social adjustment in the institution as 
measured by the abbreviated Vineland Adjustment Score Card. 

6. The situations pictured in the test are not of equal 
difficulty as measured by frequency of correct solutions. 
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7. Compared with the group upon which the author of the 
test based his norms, the subjects of the present study reacted 
at a decidedly inferior level. 

8. The subnormal subjects of this study reacted at decided- 
ly lower levels than the normal subjects of corresponding ages. 

9. The socially maladjusted boys who were the subjects 
of this study showed conspicuously poorer reaction to the test 
than the presumably well adjusted group upon which the 
author’s norms were based. 

10. A further study is indicated regarding the correlation 
between success on parole from the institution and success in the 
test. 

11. The test is interesting to the boys. No absolute 
failures and no perfect scores were made by any of the subjects 
of this study. 
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Correspondence* 
CLINICAL STUDY OF SPECIAL CLASS CHILDREN 


QUERY 


This morning Miss , of the Normal School here, called 
me up and asked me to talk to her group of students, and then 
added that she wanted her students to know about the feeble- 
minded. I told her that we did not consider that all the pupils 
in our special classes for subnormals were feeble-minded. She 
said all of the authorities, including Goddard, Gesell, and so on, 
were of the opinion that all children with intelligence quo- 
tients of 70 or below were feeble-minded, and she followed them. 
She is teaching her students this view, and the I. Q. is based on 
the Binet alone. 

I do not intend to enter a controversy, but when she claims 
all authorities agree on this I would like to be sure of what 
they do think. This view will do definite harm to our work 
here. Perhaps that is the source of our difficulty with the grade 
teachers here. 





ANSWER 


I am glad to do what I can to combat the idea that an I. Q. 
below 70 necessarily implies feeble-mindedness. Some of the 
arguments are as follows: 


1. Feeble-mindedness is primarily a condition of social in- 
competence. This incompetence is due to arrested mental 
development. If a person is socially incompetent and mentally 
subnormal (assuming the subnormality is an arrested develop- 
ment and not a deterioration) then the person may be consid- 
ered feeble-minded. If, however, his intelligence is subnormal 





NOTE:—From time to time we publish correspondence which may be of general 
interest to our readers. The following correspondence is of more than local interest. 
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put he is socially competent, then he is not feeble-minded. Ele- 
phants have four feet but not all quadrupeds are elephants. 


2. AnI. Q. of 70 does not mean the same thing from one 
kind of test to another. Thus, a Binet I. Q. of 70 is statistically 
the equivalent of a Porteus I. Q. of 40. Even Binet I. Q.’s be- 
low 70 do not necessarily mean feeble-mindedness. Allowance 
must be made, for example, for nationality and color. If an 
I. Q. below 70 were to mean feeble-mindedness, then approxi- 
mately half of the southern negroes and at least a quarter of 
the northern negroes would have to be considered feeble-minded. 
This is obviously not the case. 


3. There are sometimes special reasons why an I. Q. of 
70 does not adequately represent the true intelligence of an 
individual. The child’s physical condition, his emotional con- 
dition, his degree of cooperation, and such other influences as 
language handicap, defects of hearing, and the presence of spe- 
cial disabilities might distort the examination. Moreover, an 
I. Q. of 70 on one test might very well be offset by a much 
higher I. Q. on another type of test, thus throwing grave doubt 
on the significance of the first I. Q. This is particularly likely 
to be the case in that large group of children who are verbally 
handicapped or, as some people call them, who are manually 
minded. I personally think this question of verbal handicap 
is of the utmost importance in differentiating the feeble-minded- 
ed from the non-feeble-minded, where the I. Q.’s are below 70 as 
well as above 70. 


4. It is generally conceded that no child should be diag- 
nosed as feeble-minded or placed in a special class for the feeble- 
minded without a complete clinical study. Feeble-mindedness 
is not just a certain degree of intelligence. It is a symptom 
complex. Physical, social, and educational examinations and his- 
tory data should supplement the mental study. I have been 
told on good authority that the diagnostician might be held 
legally responsible for labelling a child as feeble-minded. If 
the child is so different from his fellows that he requires special 
education, the least we ought to do for him is to examine him 
comprehensively in order to make sure that that special educa- 
tion deals with the whole child and not with just a part of his 
educational difficulty. The farther we get away from the nor- 
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mal, the more important it is that we correctly understand all 
the influences involved in educational disability. Moreover, the 
programs of special education are, or should be, so varied that 
it is important to understand the characteristics of special chil- 
dren in directions which may be more important than their in. 
telligence. Thus, the physical aspect of education, the emotion- 
al aspect, the manual aspect, the social aspect, and so on, are 
in the mentally subnormal rather more important than the 
academic aspect. Yet the verbal I. Q. gives information only 
concerning this least important phase of the child’s educability. 


Authoritative opinion on this question is rather generally 
agreed. 'Terman’s work has led many to diagnose feeble-mind- 
edness in terms of a Binet I. Q. but he has repeatedly stated 
that this is not good practice. Although isolated quotations 
from Terman might be used to justify the I. Q. diagnosis of 
feeble-mindedness, more complete quotations show that he 
never intended this to be done. Gesell surely never intended that 
feeble-mindedness should be diagnosed on the I. Q. basis alone. 
I know of nothing he has written which would permit such a 
conclusion. On the contrary, I believe all of his writings em- 
phasize the importance of a comprehensive diagnosis. Goddard 
has repeatedly emphasized the importance of a comprehensive 
diagnosis. In a recent address, Goddard called attention to the 
difference between the intellectual moron and the social moron, 
from which it may inferred that he was attempting to discrim- 
inate between those with low I. Q.’s who are socially incompe- 
tent as compared with those of the same I. Q.’s who are socially 
competent. This distinction is clearly set forth in the report 
of the Committee on Mental Deficiency of the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection. 


Binet well said, many years ago, “It can never be a mark 
of distinction to have been a member of a special class.” Re- 
gardless of the educational advantages of special class instruc- 
tion for the mentally subnormal, there is always the risk of 
stigmatizing children by such placement. This means that we 
cannot be too careful in making these placements. I may say 
again that a comprehensive clinical examination not only safe- 
guards the diagnosis but serves to outline the abilities and dis- 
abilities which should decide the program of special education 
for the subnormal child. 
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Of course these same arguments apply to all other types 
of special class children, including the intellectually gifted, 
whose diagnosis should not be made on the basis of the superior 
I. Q. alone. The same thing is true of the physically handicapped 
(the blind, the deaf, the crippled, and so on), where the mental 
examination should accompany the physical examination just 
as, in the mental cases, the physical examination should accom- 
pany the mental examination. And of course the social back- 
ground of the child, his personality, his aptitudes, and all the 
rest should definitely be brought into the picture, as well as a 
clear-cut statement of his educational abilities and disabilities. 


Growing Interest in Mental Hygiene 


“The rapidly increasing demand for community clinics and 
mental health services indicate the need for such a get togeth- 
er,” said Commissioner Ellis. 

“In all parts of the State interest is being shown in mental 
hygiene,” he continued, “The public is beginning to recognize 
the significance of sound mental health which is the object of 
the movement. 

“One of the most important factors in the promotion of 
mental health is the mental hygiene clinic. Through the clinic 
symptoms of mental disease may be detected while they are still 
amendable to treatment; behavior and personality difficulties 
may be solved; problem children may be adjusted to the school 
and the community; and feeble-minded individuals under th 
proper supervision and care. 

“In the formation of any local mental hygiene program the 
cooperation of physicians, educators, social worker, nurse, other 
professional persons and parents must be secured. The organi- 
zation and support of such a group is necessary to study and 
analyze the needs of the particular district with which they are 
concerned.” 
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Book Review 


HARTWELL, SAMUEL W. Fifty-five “Bad” Boys. New York, 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1931. 359 pp. 

The author of this book is Director of the Child Guidance 
Clinic at Worcester, Massachusetts. He has been engaged for a 
number of years in psychotherapeutic work with behavior- 
problem boys. 

The four general principles which he employs are: (1) that 
the most important factor is not the child’s environment or the 
happenings of his life, but his mental reaction to them; (2) that 
happiness is the ultimate aim of behavior in all human beings, 
both children and adults; (3) that the mental life of the child is 
largely “developed, shaped, directed and given force by the sum 
total of his experiences and his mental responses to them;” (4) 
that, to the child, people are of much greater emotional value 
than are things and happenings. 


Dr. Hartwell discusses the use of the four degrees of rap- 
port, which he calls (1) friendly belief, (2) personal trust, (3) 
personality contact, and (4) dependent attachment. He also 
points out the danger of deep rapport, as this requires trans- 
ference, which is always difficult to break. 

Each of Dr. Hartwell’s studies is divided into three phases. 
First, he thinks about the child, his environment, history, and 
the theories concerning the cause of the behavior. Second, he 
thinks for the child, that is, makes definite plans to influence the 
child toward a healthy mental life, either by changing the envi- 
ronment or the child’s emotional response to it. Last, he thinks 
with the child. This is done after rapport is established, when 
the child and the psychiatrist attempt to think the boy’s prob- 
lems out together. It is during this last period that the most 
important therapeutic work is accomplished. 

The book sets forth several pertinent rules of conduct to be 
followed during examinations. These include such items as us- 
ing the child’s own vocabulary, refraining from scolding or 
criticizing, and never appearing disgusted or shocked by his 
statements. 

The fifty-five case studies presented are directly concerned 
with the application of the theories set forth. They do not 
merely outline the child’s history, but attempt to point out the 
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factors which caused the maladjustment, and to show how these 
factors were removed. Dr. Hartwell does not claim invariable 
success, but tells freely of his failures and endeavors to show the 
reasons for them. These are, of course, quite as important as 
are the reasons for his successes. 

In the title of this book, Dr. Hartwell has placed the word 
“bad” between quotation marks. This is expressive of his at- 
titude throughout. Although these children may be “bad” boys 
to others, to him they are simply boys who are mentally sick, 
and who need only proper care and treatment to restore them to 
a healthy mental life. 


Vineland, N. J. FRANK M. HOWARD 


Announcements 


We have received announcements of summer schools for 
teachers of backward and feeble-minded children from the Rome 
State School, Rome, New York, July 1 to August 12. The course 
of instruction will include Social Case Work, Psychology of the 
Exceptional Child, Technique of Mental Testing, Special Class 
Teaching, Practical Study in Idio-Imbecile Habit Training. 


The Fort Wayne State School, Fort Wayne, Indiana an- 
nounces its annual Summer Training School for teachers from 
June 15 to August 7. The following courses are offered: Special 
Class Methods, Psychology of Subnormal Children, Technique of 
Mental Testing, Observation and Practice, and Social Case Work. 

Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey will again 
offer a special course in handwork from June 30 to July 11. 





Announcements of the twenty-second session of Summer 
School for instruction in teaching backward or mentally deficient 
children—July 13th to August 21st, 1931—are now being distri- 
buted by the Extension Department, The Training School at Vine- 
land New Jersey.. 
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From the Annual Report of the Superintendent 
C. E. Nash 


The past year has been one of progress in nearly every de- 
partment of The Training School. Even though many thoughts 
and ideas have not yet fully developed, they are progressing to 
an end that will mean a greater and better institution. 


Our Medical Department has had a trying year. We have 
had a series of children’s diseases with no serious results, except 
to upset the equilibrium of the institution. Ten operations were 
performed, all but two of which were of a minor nature. 

With extreme regret I mention the death of Dr. Frank H. 
Walls, who for many years did our dental work. The children 
of The Training School have lost a staunch friend, and while he 
has not been actively connected with the institution for some 
time, his interest in the work here was always keen and he was 
every ready with suggestions and advice for the betterment of 
the work. We all feel that we have lost a true friend in the 
passing of Dr. Walls. 


All X-ray work is now being done at the Newcomb Hospital, 
through a special arrangement with the management. Nega- 
tives are made at a nominal cost. Only 12 pictures have been 
made during the year, however. 

We are greatly indebted to the Laboratory of the State 
Department of Health at Trenton and to the Municipal Labora- 
tory at Camden for numerous Wasserman tests and throat 
examinations made during the year. 


We wish to thank Mr. Thorn for the many examinations 
made by Dr. Stultz, of his staff. 


The mercury quartz lamp ard the diathermy apparatus have 
been in constant use. We are greatly favored to have these 
unusually fine pieces of apparatus, which are becoming better 
known each year. Such devices will, undoubtedly, be a part of 
the equipment of every hospital and doctor’s office within a few 
years. 

Although the summer of 1930 was a very severe one, as far 
as farm crops were concerned, we did not suffer from the 
drought nearly as much as did many other communities. We 
have an abundance of fruit, vegetables, milk and eggs, ani the 
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children’s menus are very satisfactory. This shows in the 
weights, which keep up remarkably well. When a child loses 
in weight that child is referred to the doctor who studies the 
case and frequently prescribes a special diet. 

The outlook for farm crops this year is excellent. We have 
already harvested a fine crop of alfalfa and strawberries 
are now at their best. Twelve acres of early potatoes have been 
planted and are looking fine. We will also have ten acres of 
sweet potatoes when planting is finished. Since we will not need 
corn for ensilage purposes here this year, the extra land will 
be used for sweet potatoes, tomatoes and other vegetables. We 
expect a good crop of peaches and cherries, but apples will 
probably not be as plentiful as last year, although we predict a 
fair crop. ; 

The Store, the department which receives and issues practi- 
cally everything we use, is an important branch of the institution 
and is very efficiently managed. 

Since we had no summer school last year, much time, money 
and effort were directed towards the children’s pleasures. Camp 
was opened immediately after Annual Day, and every child was 
given an outing from one day to two weeks. They thoroughly 
enjoyed the change. We are planning to open camp next week 
as usual. 

Besides this there were many day trips to the seashore and 
nearby resorts. After the middle of September a cottage was 
rented at Wildwood Crest and about fifty children had the 
pleasure of from three days to two weeks at the shore. Of 
course, this special privilege was only given the older and es- 
pecially deserving children. The little folks enjoy our camp as 
much as they would a trip to the shore. 


It has been said that play is the serious business of child- 
hood. It is true that here in this place of perpetual childhood, 
play is an important business. We try to keep it on the same 
mental level as that of the child, so that if a child is six years 
old mentally, we let him play a six-year-old game, even though 
he be twenty years old chronologically. 

It may be interesting to know that up to the present time 
this season our ball team has played fourteen games with out- 
side teams of the town and vicinity, and out of that number we 
have lost one, tied one, and won twelve. 
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There is probably no one single event more joyfully looked 
forward to than our regular store, which is held every other 
Saturday afternoon. Here children spend money for candy, 
cakes, fruit, etc.; the amount is regulated according to the 
effort of the child during the week. How many of us would be 
able to buy very much if we were reckoned with in the same 
manner? If a child has a hole in his O. K. slip, he is told that 
he may not buy some of the things he especially wants, or he 
may buy only a limited quantity. If he has several holes in the 
slip he may have to forfeit his chance to buy on that particular 
day. This is a wonderfully fine means of discipline. Some chil- 
dren have been with us for years and have never had a hole in 
their O. K. slips. 

Probably every child in this institution knows someone he 
considers his ideal, and after whom he tries to shape his life. 
It therefore behooves each one of us to be careful lest we lead 
someone in the wrong direction. We find that, to help a child, 
we must praise the good and ignore any reference to the bad. 
Let us always say “do” and never say “don’t.” 

During the year many special pieces of work have been done 
which have helped to simplify as well as render more efficient 
the work of the various departments. 

The little addition at the south entrance of the laundry has 
simplified work in that department materially. 

A new hot water generator was installed at the power house, 
and all ice machinery removed from the basement of the store 
room. 

A Reo coal truck was purchased, and is working very well. 
The same is true of the potato digger recently purchased. 

Baker Cottage has been completely renovated, inside and 
outside, and is now very much more attractive. 

Repair work was done in the Poultry Department including 
painting, putting in cement floor, moving buildings, and building 
four new poultry houses. 

Twelve rooms at Babbitt Cottage have been repainted, and 
Oak Cottage also has been repaired and painted. The east 
porch of Maxham cottage has been rebuilt and considerable 
weather-stripping done throughout the building. 

The Josephine DeMott Cottage was begun on the 20th of 
May. This will house thirty boys, and is a start toward doing 
away with Branson Cottage. 
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The dairy was moved to Menantico on January 16. Shortly 
after tis work was begun on the old dairy barn, in converting 
it into garages for employes’ cars. By the removal of the 
merry-go-round and the closing of the road south of the old play 
field, we will be enabled to level off and enlarge the ball field, 
which will not only beautify this end of the grounds, but will 
give us a much better ball field than we have ever had. 

The Educational Department has devoted more time than 
usual this year to the teaching of reading, writing, spelling and 
number work, especially with the young and most promising of 
the school children. Mrs. Nash has 63 boys and 13 girls with 
whom academic training is being especially stressed, and with 
these children she is attempting, through her teachers, to work 
out what is known as the “Brinkerhoff Method” of reading. In 
preparation for this, Miss Wrenn, the teacher in charge of these 
classes, was privileged to spend some time in Newark, observing 
the work being done where this system is in use. Later, Dr. 
Brinkerhoff very generously permitted one of his teachers to 
come to Vineland for a few days to demonstrate the use of his 


method. 

Basically, this method is one of self-teaching, each child 
doing exactly what he or she can do, working independently. 
The entire plan is based on a picture chart, containing thirty 
pictures, with the name of each picture printed below it. I will 
not attempt to explain the method, but the Educational Depart- 
ment will be glad to demonstrate this method to anyone who may 
be interested. After six months’ trial, the results of this method 
will be compared to those of the old system, in order to determine 
which is more efficient. 


A great deal of work has been accomplished by the hand- 
work classes. For example, 59,800 report blanks, envelopes, 
time sheets, etc., have been printed and delivered to the various 
departments ordering them. In the other classes, such as 
needlework, arts and crafts, basketry, industrial arts, weaving, 
woodwork, etc., 1,677 pieces have been completed and most of 
them are now on exhibition in the various class rooms. A num- 
ber of children have been taught to play new instruments, and 
many new selections have been learned by the band. A very 
full report could be written on the Educational Department and 
yet not cover the field as fully as it should be. 
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We often feel that groups of visitors get only a superficig} 
understanding of our work, but repeatedly we learn that they 
have carried away a deep impression. Recently a professor 
from one of the leading colleges in Pennsylvania asked to bring 
a group of students, saying that he had visited as a college 
student in sociology more than twenty years ago, and that he 
had determined then that if he ever had students of his own he 
should bring them here. There were over forty in this group, 
representing the finest type of young men. 


We have had many visitors, most important of whom are 
those interested in our children. Others are definitely interest- 
ed in our educational features, some are chiefly concerned with 
our research. A great many visitors from other institutions 
have been entertained during the year. 


Groups of club women, also, are frequently our guests for 
a day. These are socially minded women, whose influence is 
felt in their own communities and in the State as a whole. 

In conclusion, I wish to express my appreciation to all who 
have contributed towards making the past year one of the most 
progressive in the life of The Training School. 











